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was the traditional practice, at the Tower, so that the citizens of London
were deprived of the sight of the procession. It was suggested that
James chose St. James's Palace because there was a Catholic chapel
there and he wished to pass the eve of his coronation in vigil. A Com-
mittee had been appointed two months in advance to regulate the
procedure so as to satisfy the King's conscience without omitting any
essential feature. In the event the entire ceremony was performed by
the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by other bishops, with the single
omission of the Communion.1 Everyone seems to agree that the
acclamations of those present left nothing to be desired, but there were
two unfortunate incidents which contribute to James's reputation
for lack of dignity in his public appearances: the first was that, by the
awkwardness of the barons of the Cinque Ports, who carried it in pro-
cession, the canopy fell over the King, and the second that he had trouble
with an ill-fitting crown; of this latter there are two contradictory
accounts: Burnet (who was not present) says that the crown was too
large and that it descended over the upper part of James's face; the
Queen (who regarded the incident as an omen of evil) and Henry Sidney
that it slipped sideways and nearly fell to the ground, and Sidney adds
that he himself put a hand to it to steady it, remarking to the King
"that it was not the first time a Sidney had supported the crown".

The religious part of the coronation gave complete satisfaction neither
to Protestant nor Catholic casuits. Some Protestants said that without
the Communion the ceremony was incomplete, others that the King
and Queen had taken part in the Protestant forms of prayer with mental
reservations and had been given a dispensation by the priests. With the
Catholics the points at issue provided subject for controversy for
months, and not only in England, whenever two priests met. On the
one hand it was urged that the prayers, with the omission of the Mass,
were merely a translation from the Latin of those which had been in
use since pre-Reformation times, and that James's decision to submit
to receive the crown from the Archbishop was a supreme example of
his respect for the civil rights of the Church of England, and on the
other that everything about the ceremony was heretical, and that the
King and Queen committed mortal sin in giving it countenance.

On May 24, two days after the assembly of Parliament, when James
had been more than three and a half months on the throne, Reresby
wrote in his journal, "All things seemed now to look very auspicious,

1 It appears that the original intention was that James and Mary should
both take the Communion, for provision was made for a silk towel each "to be
held before them at the Communion".
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